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PLOUGHING IN THE EAST. 


The machines used by the ancients and those 
of our times are constructed upon different princi- 
ciples. Among us the eastern ploughing would 
be considered only as mere scratching the earth, 
since it only operates upon its surface, while our 
machines are constructed so as to turn up the 
fresh earth and subject it to the-influence of the 
atmosphere. 

There is a passage of Scripture which says in 
allusion to universal peace, that they shall beat 
their swords into plough-shares. Now to under- 
stand this we must look at the plough-share used 
by the oriental nations, which was a broad but 
not a large piece of iron which tips the end of the 
shaft, and the swords of the ancient warriors were 
short and thick, so that very little labor would 
convert them into plough-shares. As the above 
is often quoted, it would be well to bear in mind 
the ancient construction of these things. 

In addition to the ploughman at his labor, our 
sketch presents a part of a cultivated field, the 
corn of which is nearly ripe; near this corn is a 
kind of stage, of more than one story in height, 
whereon a man sits to guard the corn from depre- 
dators of every kind, and especially from birds, 
who are the enemies of the farmer’s crop every- 
where. 

Ploughing in the east was not always performed 
at once going over the land; the first time it was 
done chiefly for the purpose of preparing it; after 
this the seed was sown, and a second ploughing 
answered the purpose of our harrowing, by cover- 
ing the seeds previously committed to the ground. 
It was in short, harrowing and ploughing combin- 
ed in one operation. 

If children had the time and means to study 
some of the ancient customs and the construction 
of the things used, they would find it of the great- 
est service to their understanding Scripture allu- 
sions. More or less of this knowledge, all can 
gradually obtain; and by giving it a place in their 
memories, they, in their turn, explain to others, 
and thus knowledge can be diffused to the igno- 
rant, whilé the one who imparts it loses nothing 
by the gift. This is the peculiar excellence of 
knowledge; we can impart it without diminishing 
from our already acquired stock. [Juv. Repos. 
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The Story of Mrs. James aud Ann Jones. 

As Mrs. James was one morning sitting at her 
work, she was told that an old woman with alittle 
girl wanted to see her. She sent for the woman 
to come into the room and asked her errand. ‘‘I 
heard,” said the woman, ‘‘that you wa@ one of 
them ladies that oversee the asylum for orphan 
children, and I brought this girl to get you to put 
her into it.” ‘‘Who.were her parents?” asked 


\the lady. “* I don’t know nothing about them,”’ 
|said the woman. ‘‘I take the town’s children to 
| board, because there is no poor-house, and she 
| has been with me more thana year.”’ **‘ And why 
| do you wish to part with her?” said Mrs. James. 
| ** Why,” said the old woman, ‘‘she is apt to be 
sickly, and 1 can’t take care of her; and besides 
lam afraid she will die on my hands.” 

Mrs. James felt shocked—and turning to the 
child, she said, ‘‘ What is your name?”’ ‘‘ Ann 
|Jones,”’ replied the girl. ‘‘Do you remember 
}your father and mother?” asked the lady. ‘‘I 
remember my mother.’’ replied she—and it secm- | 
ed as if some powerful recollection came over her, | 
for she burst into tears. ‘‘ There,” said the old | 
woman, ‘‘ that is the way with her all the time, and | 
I am worn out.” ‘I think,” said the lady, ‘‘1) 


** You must excuse her, ma‘am,” 


man—‘‘I try 


diately that the chijd is taken care of. In the 
meantime, be kind te her and I will not forget 
you.” ‘*Kind to her! to be sure, ma’am. I 


she thinks I am going to send her off—Ain’t I 
kind to you, Ann Jones?”’ said she, in rather a 
threafening accent. ‘‘ Sometimes,” said the little 
girl. ‘‘ There, ma’am, you see she confesses to 
it.” Mrs. James became more interested in the 
child as she examined her pale and melancholy 
face; and finally giving the old woman a trifle, 
she told her she might leave the child if she was 
willing to stay. 

‘* Why, as for that matter, she must,” said the 
woman—‘‘ for I can’t keep her no longer; but she 
is sorry enough to leave me, ain’t you, Ann Jones?” 
—The child made no answer. ‘ There, ma’am, 
you see silence gives consent. Well, Ann Jones, 
I am a going.” ‘‘I suppose,” said the lady, 
‘*she has some clothes?” ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, the 
town allows a change—I will bring them.”’ 

The child now said in a timid voice, ‘‘The 
pocket-book.”’ ‘‘ Well, well,” said the old wo- 
man—‘* You must know, ma’am, she has got an 
old pocket-book; and would you believe it, ma’am, 
she won’t go to sleep without she has tliat under 
her head—I think she is kind of foolish.” 

**What is in the pocket-book?” said Mrs. 
James to the child. ‘‘ Nothing,” replied she. 
**Then why do you care for it?” ‘‘It was my 
mother’s,’’ said she, looking earnestly at her. 

** How old are you?”’ asked Mrs. James. ‘‘I 
don’t know.” ‘‘ By what I can find,” said the 
woman, ‘‘she is about six; but she is a dreadful 
backward child. I never could teach her larning. 
Well, good bye, ma’am; good bye, Ann Jones.” 
‘* The pocket-book!”’ said the little girl, following 
the woman to the door. ‘‘Yes, yes,” said the 
woman. 

Mrs. James felt for the anxiety of the child, and 
told her servant to go with the woman and get the 
pocket-book. 

When he returned with it, she found it was of 
a common kind, and much defaced, and had the 
name of Ann Jones written on the inside. The 
child discovered no regret at being separated from 
the woman; but uttered no complaint of ill treat- 
ment. In a few days all was arranged for her re- 
ception at the Asylum. Mrs. James had often 
gone into the chamber where she was sleeping at 
night; she found invariably her little cheek rested 
on the old pocket-book. Once she attempted te 
remove it, and the child awoke. 








hér, she had two sons. 


can engage to have the child taken care of. | 
| Should you be willing to leave this woman?” | 
The child cried bitterly, but did not answer. | 
said the old wo- | 
all I can to learn her manners.” | 
** Very well,’’ said the lady; ‘‘I will see imme- | 


could not be kinder to her if she was my own flesh | «* Don’t you want to see her?” 
and blood; and now all this snivelling is a-cause | about it,’’ said Ann. 





Mrs. James had engaged to receive the child 
when she was old enough to go into a family; and 
till that time she was to remain at the Asylum. 
It was with benevolent satisfaction that she re- 
marked a favorable change in Ann’s appearance 


}afler she had been there a short time; and she 


heard very pleasant accounts of her docility and 
application. In the meantime, Mrs. James mar- 


| ried a second time, for she was a widow when she 


first received Ann. Her family increased, and 
when the child was old enough to be placed with 
The little girl seemed to 
have formed a strong attachment to Mrs. James, 
and she had lost the melancholy, sad expression 
that was at first so striking in her countenance. 
She was now lively and active, and ambitious of 
doing more than could be expected from her years. 

One day, Mrs. James said to her, ‘‘ Ann, you 
are very much altered from the time I first saw 
you; did the woman who brought you to me treat 
you kindly?’ ‘*I believe so,” said Ann, ‘‘I 
am sure she treated me as well as I deserved.”’ 
‘*'Theryou were notagood child?” ‘‘Oma’am,” 
said Ann, ‘‘I was a poor, ignorant child. I did 
not know good from evil.” ‘‘ Have you ever 
seen the woman since?” ‘‘ No,” replied Ann. 
**T don’t care 
**I think I had rather not 


| ° 
see her.” ‘*‘She seemed very poor,” said Mrs. 


James. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, she isvery poor.” ‘‘ You 
have some money now, Ann—perhaps you would 
like to give her some of it. I will take you to 
}see her.” Ann declined the offer, and again re- 
peated, ‘‘I think I had rather not see her.” 
** She must have treated you ill, Ann, I am sure, 
or you*would wish to’ see her. She did you’a 
great kindness in wishing to place you at the 
Asylum; you must remember the good she did 
|you.”” **O, Madam,” said Ann, ‘‘I try to, and 
I do remember all the good she did me—but I 
cannot forget her unkindness to my dear mother.” 
**Why, she told me she did not know your moth- 
er.”’? ‘* No, she could not; she was dead before 
she took me.” ‘‘ Then how could she be unkind 
to her?” ‘‘O, ma’am,” said Ann, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks—“‘ she said very cruel 
things cf her. She did not beat me—but I had 
rather a thousand times she had, than have spoken 
ill of my dear mother. But I forgive her, though 
I don’t want to see her.”” Mrs. James now found 
upon inquiry that the little girl had always sent 
half of the money which was given her, to the old 
woman—but she uniformly refused to see her. 
Years passed away, and Mrs. James had a daugh- 
ter added to her family. Ann became important 
in the care of the children, and seemed to love 
them most tenderly. By degrees, she obtained 
the confidence of all about her. 

At length a change of circumstances obliged 
Mrs. James to leave the plac@in which she resid- 
ed. Her second husband fell into a lingering de- 
cline, and they removed to Savannah. She was 
obliged to devote herself to her sick husband for 
many months—while Ann took the care of the 
children. Most faithfully did she perform her 
duty. She not only paid the utmost attention to 
their health and the neatness of their habits, but 
she taught them reading, writing, and cyphering, 
to the best of her abilities. When Mrs. James’ 
second husband died, they still remained in Sa- 
vannah; but all her property was gone, and they 
were very poor. Ann did all in hey power to as- 
sist in the family as well as take care of the chil- 
dren. Mrs. James sometimes said to her, ‘‘ God 
will reward you, but J cannot.”” ‘‘O, madam,” 
Ann would reply, ‘“‘I owe you everything—mo:e 
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than life,—for you have saved me from ignorance 
and vice.” - 

Mrs. James was one day engaged about some 
domestic concerns, when a very well dressed man 
of a respectable appearance desired to see her. 
When she went into the room she found a stran- 
ger there—‘‘ Madam,” said he, ‘‘I was a clerk 
in the counting room of your husband, Mr. James. 
He was the making of me in business. Perhaps 
you may remeiaber John Brown.”’—‘‘I recollect 
the name,” said the lady. ‘‘ Well, madam, I 
came over fro:n Scotland, a poor boy, with an only 
sister. Mr. James gave me employment, and 
when I left him, and set up for myself, he lent me 
five hundred dollars to begin with. I am now 
well off—and ready to return them to you.” At 
that moment Ann entered the room—Mr. Brown 
seemed much struck by her appearance, and _in- 
quired if she was daughter to Mrs. James. The 
lady replied she was not. When Ann went out, 
he still pursued the subject, and finally said that 
she was the image of his sister Ann, who came 
with him from Scotland. ‘* What became of your 
sister?” asked Mrs. James. 

‘She married, and died very poor, I heard— 
but I was far away.” ‘‘Did she leave any chil- 
dren?” ‘I never could learn.” ‘‘ What was 
her name after she married?” ‘*Ann Jones,” 
said the man. ‘‘Depend upon it,” said Mrs. 
James, ‘“‘this young girl is your niece.’ She 
then related her little history, and produced the few 
written evidences of the child’s birth and mother 
that she had taken from the overseers of the poor 
in the town where she was born. 

Mr. Brown’s happiness was great. He said he 
had something now to love; he had never married, 
and he would leave ten thousand dollars to Ann. 
Mrs. James would not let him leave the city till 
the bequest was legally secured to his niece, and 
when he went away he promised to return and see 
her at the end of the year. In less than that time, 
he died. Ann received her little fortune, and still 
continued her residence with Mrs. James and her 
children. She was now able to return the kindness 
she had received, and it was her delight to do it. 
At length Ann married and was obliged to quit 
Savannah. ‘‘ But we hear from her constantly,” 
said Mrs.’ James, who told me this story; ‘‘ and 
we every night and morning pray God to bless 
her.” [Juvenile Miscellany. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—WNo. VIII. 

My dear Ellen,—Let us not lose sight of each 
other, in the darkness of the age which immedi- 
ately preceded and followed the destruction of 
the Roman Empire, by the barbarians of the 
north. Have patience to follow my steps, and I 
engage very soon to lead you through brighter 
scenes. 

The science of botany was not enriched by a 
single work of any merit, from the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, a period which marked the decay of 
literature, till the fifteenth century. In that cen- 
tury, Italy was governed by wise princes, who 
were influenced by a desire to promote knowledge 
among their people. They invited to their coun- 
try learned men from Greece, from whom they 
might learn the languages of Homer and Aristotle 
and with those languages the sciences of which 
they treated. But as the ancient philosophers 
had erred in not reasoning from nature, the learn- 
ed men of Italy, at the time of whieh I am speak- 
ing, were so blinded and dazzled by the brilliancy 
of great names, that they could not look plainly 
at nature. They have yet to learn, that without 
examining and comparing real objects, there can 
be no solid foundation in natural history. 

At the period of which we are now speaking, a 
physician of Germany published some indifferent 
descriptions of plants accompanied by a few en- 








sidered an important improvement in the science. 

This brings us to the close of the 15th century, 
that period, which witnessed the all important 
and magnificent discovery of the NEW WORLD. 
Here were immense and continued forests, tower- 
ing as it were to the skies! Here, in all the 
richness of untrodden, untrained, ard if I may 
use the expression, unplucked vegetation, were 
flowers, whose brilliancy and fragrance were not 
surpassed by any plants, which unfolded. their 
beauties in the gardens of the East! Here were 
trees bending beneath the weight of delicious 
fruits! Here were vines which clasped some 
aged trunk or crept gracefully over the massive 
rocks, displaying their tempting clusters, and in- 
viting the hand of the discoverers to make their 
riches his own! 

Long had these fruits and flowers, ‘‘ wasted 

their sweetness on the desert air,’’ or it may be, 
refreshed the simple native when he reposed from 
the fatigues of the chase, or graced the dusky 
brows of the daughters of the forest. But now, 
other eyes were to gaze upon their beauty, and 
far away there were those whose hearts would 
beat with rapture, and whose souls would thrill 
with delightful anticipations, as they listened to 
the glowing accounts of the new world, which 
were given on their return, by those who had visi- 
ted this country. 
But, while this vast and unknown field was 
thus partially opened to the view of the observer 
of nature, the science of botany still remained 
very obscure. From the days of Theophrastus, 
(of whom I spoke in my last letter) until this pe- 
riod, Botany instead of becoming more perfect 
had been rendered more obscure, by the false 
rules of philosophy which had so long prevailed. 
At length the cause of the evil seemed to be 
discovered. Many writers protested against the 
erroneous opinions of their times, and declared 
that the blind respect for the ancients, formed an 
insurmountable obstacle to the progress of true 
philosophy. They recommended that the plants 
of their own country, should be studied, rather than 
the descriptions of those of foreign countries; and 
these suggestions led to a happy revolution in this 
science. 

About this time Botanic gardens began to be 
cultivated; these afforded new opportunities for 
investigation, by comprehending within such lim- 
its, vegetables of all countries; as enabling the 
botanist to compare them, and to watch them in 
their growth and different states of developement. 

Up to the period of which we are.now speaking, 
plants had only been described in alphabetical 
order; about this time some German botanists at- 
tempted sohething like a collection of plants into 
species; this improvement was received with much 
approbation. 

Botany was now receiving from the learned, 
very great attention; but notwithstanding the la- 
bors of many learned men, but little real improve- 
ment would have been made in the science, had 
there not existed some minds of superior genius, 
who turned their attention to tracing some proper 
method of classification. Among them Gesner is 
justly celebrated. He was a native of Switzer- 
land, born in 1516, of an obscure origin, but pos- 
sessed of a powerful and penetrating mind. He at- 
tempted to make a general collection of the objects 
of natural history; he explored the Alps and dis- 
covered many plants until then unknown. 

Clusius, Caesalpinus, and two brothers by the 
name of Bauhim, devoted themselves to the study 
of this science. They discovered new plants and 
described them with precision and accuracy. Clu- 
sius, was the first who proposed to divide plants 
into classes, and Caesalpinus proposed to form 
the different species of plants, into seven classes. 
Gaspard Bauhim (the younger brother) completed 
his work on Botany after forty years labor. This 
afforded great assistance to Linnaeus in perfecting 
our present system of botany. 

In the last part of the seventeeth century, men 





gravings; this connection of drawing and botany, 
although the whole was badly executed, was con- 


ages for the purpose of discovering and examining 
new plants. 

At this period the plants of our own country 
began to excite the curiosity of scientific Europe- 
ans. Plumier, a Catholic priest, made three voy- 
ages to America, and gave drawings and descrip- 
tions of many of the plants which he met with. 
The great object to be attained, was to discover 
amore perfect system of classification; for although 
many had been proposed, they were faulty and 
unnatural. . 

A botanist by the name of Ray, published a 
work called ‘‘ A general History of Plants;”’ in 
this he divided al] plants into 33 classes, 27 of 
which were composed of herbs, and the rest of trees. 
The first botanist who thought vi classing them 
without any reference to their being herbs or 
trees, wasa German, by the name of Privirus, 
who proposed still another system. 

Thus you see how much time, how much labor 
and how many minds had been given to this sub- 
ject, before it became orderly and distinct. Tourn- 
fort, a native of France, greatly contributed in 
advancing this result; but he merits a more par- 
ticular notice than the limits of this letter will 
permit. A. D. W 
— 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 


‘Colored Children’s Sabbath School. 

In the Youth’s Companion of July 19, we published 
an account of a Celebration of Independence by the 
Colored Children of Belknap Street Sabbath School. 
On the 28d of August, we published a Letter from the 
Superintendent to the Children of the same School, 
which was read to them when he was absent. This 
Superintendent is now on a voyage to Europe—but he 
has not forgot his Sabbath School. When he was in 
New York, just before he sailed, Sept. 30th, he ad- 
dressed another Letter to them, an extract from which 
we are permitted to copy. But, that his Letter may 
be better understood, we will first state what we have 
been informed about one of the Scholars: 

‘‘ Susan Grey died at the age of nine, on the 26th 
of Sept. She was buried on the next Sabbath after- 
noon, from the church over the school room. After 
some appropriate remarks from the Superintendent, 
the children, with soft and solemn step, passed up and 
looked for the last time upon the pallid countenance 
of their late companion.” 

‘¢ At the close of the day one of the Teachers called 
upon the parents of Susan. He found them sad and 
in tears—but they mourned for themselves, not for her; 
she had always been a dutiful and affectionate daughter 
and a kind sister, and had a short time previous to her 
death given evidence of a renewed heart; they were 
therefore assured that although her body was wrapt in 
the cold and breathless slumber of the grave, yet her 
spirit was happy in the Saviour’s presence, redeemed 
from sin, from sorrow, and from death.” 

The Superintendent in his letter says: 

‘*T forgot to mention to the school last Sabbath, 
one little circumstance concerning Susan Gray. 
One Saturday afternoon last June, I called to see 
her parents, and there I found Susan and one of 
her sisters sitting in the yard on a bench, they 
had a book between them; it was the Bible—and 
they were getting their Sabbath lesson. It gave 
me much pleasure to see them thus employed, and 
I put it down in my little memorandum book. My 
little memorandum book contains a great many 
things about the scholars and teachers, and pa- 
rents, but there is nothing in it that I now recol- 
lect, that gives me more pleasure than the fact 
mentioned above. 

‘* I believe there are some of the children who 
make it a point to do as Susan Gray did, ‘that is, 
look over the lesson and try to get it during the 
week. But why do not all do so? Some say 
they haven’t time. Well, Susan Gray hadna’t any 
time until she took time. The children must take 











of highly gifted minds, applied themselves to the 
study of Botany, and many undertook long voy- 





time, they must take fast hold of it. But some 
say, ‘‘ they can’t get time,””—that’s true, you can’t, 
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-- vou don’t iry—you can’t move your finger if 
vo don’t try. ’ Tust see if youecan. Try to find 
time, and-you’ll find it. Try to get your lesson 
and you'll get it. Try to be good and you ll be 
so. ry to go to heaven and you'll go there. 

‘The colored lad I told the children about as 
being under my care to New York, I find was 
once a member of Belknap Street School. He 
went there: about six months. He is going un- 
der the patronage of kind friends to get an educa- 
tion and be prepared to preach and tell his fellow 
race about the Saviour. He thinks that what 
pat him in the way of knowing Jesus, was some 
conversation Dr. Cornelius had with him when 
he lived in Cambridgeport.” 

‘«‘T must close. To-morrow I leave. The Lord 
pless abundantly the Belknap Street School,—its 
superintendent, teachers, children & the parents.” 
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GAMMAR HAZLEDINE. 

Gammer Hazledine kept a day school when I 
was a little girl, and I am indebted to her for a 

art of the little education I possess. 

Though her hairs were gray, and her brow full 
of wrinkles, she was one of the most lively old 
ladies that. I ever met with. Here, there, and 
every where; nothing could take place in the 
school-room without her knowledge. Her ears 
heard every noise; her eyes saw every movement; 
so that, when I sat with my school-fellows, all in 
a row on the form, we felt as if she had nothing 
else to do but to look at us. 

This, however, was not the case. At one mo- 
ment she might be seen mending stockings; at 
another knitting garters; at times she had a piece 
of patch-work on her knee; and, soon after, her 
hands were winding worsted on a ball from the 
backs of two chairs. 

In the midst of these employments she heard us 
read and spell; corrected our mistakes; scolded 
us for our carelessness; rapped with the rod the 
heads and hands of those near her who were guilty 
of any offence; and darted her quick eyes, over 
her spectacles, to the end of the room. Many an 
active old lady have I met with in my time, but 
never with any one like old Gammer Hazledine. 

The old lady had a method of looking at us so 
sharply, that it appeared as if she could see what 
we were thinking about; and often, when I had 
ill-natured thoughts of her in my heart, her looks 
have made my face as red as crimson. 

One day, it happened that I was in a very idle 
humour. Now, though Gammer Hazledine was 
not in the habit of overlooking a fault, she would 
have forgiven ten mischievous girls rather than 
have excused one idle one. I read very careless- 
ly; did not learn one word of my spelling correct- 
ly; and, as to my sampler, searcely did I put half 
a dozen stitches in it during the whole morning. 

When we returned to school, in the afternoon, 
Gammer Hazledine called me to her, and told me 
that she had a treat in store for me, which she 
thought would suit me to a tittle. With that, she 
ordered a high stool to be placed in the middle of 
the school-room, that I might seat myself upon it; 
ordering me, at the same time, to keep my eyes 
steadfastly fixed on the cuckoo clock, which stood 
against the wall next to the cupboard. ‘‘ This 
morning,”’ said she, ‘‘ you seemed disposed to be 
idle; this afternoon, therefore, you shall have 
your wish.” 

I seated myself opposite the clock, just after it 
had struck three; and, though I could not under- 
stand what Gammer Hazledine meant by giving 
me so much holiday, at first it pleased me exceed- 
ingly. My school-fellows were all very busy, but 

durst not turn round to them, knowing very well 
that the eyes of my schoolmistress were upon me. 
I looked at the pretty painted face of the sun on 
the clock dial; then at the minute finger as it 
moved on; then counted the figures all round; 
and lastly, watched the pendulum as it swung 
backwards and forwards. After the first quarter 
of an hour, however, I got heartily tired. If the 


"itime, [turned my eyes to Gammer Hazledine, 


-| come almost intolerable to me. 





first quarter tired me, you may imagine how I 
yawned before the second had passed away. How 
did I wish to join my school-fellows at their em- 
ployment! By the time the minute finger stood 
at three quarters, I wished the clock at the bottom 
of the draw-well, and Gammer Hazledine at the 
other end of the parish. The painted sun seemed 
to look ugly at me; the fingers appeared to move 
more slowly every minute; and, as to the pendu- 
lum, it dragged itself along, backwards and for- 
wards, as though it wanted to vex me. Still, as 
I doubted not that, when the clock struck four, I 
should be told to take up my sampler, I kept up 
my spirits as well as I could, though nobody 
knows what it cost me. 

At last, when I felt almost ready to drop off the 
stool, came the delightful sound, ‘‘ Cuckoo! cuc- 
koo! cuckoo! cuckoo!’’ and then, for the first 


that I might be set at liberty from what had be- 


Gammer Hazledine, however, was not a wo- 
man to be satisfied with half doing a thing, and 
one thrilling glance of her keen eye made me turn 
once more towards that ugly cuckoo clock. My 
spirits sank within me at the thought of sitting idle 
for another hour, and I burst into tears. 

Thave often thought, since then, that my school- 
mistress must have had a heart of stone not to be 
melted by my forlorn situation; but, no doubt, 


was always saying he forgot this and the other, 
and a very naughty boy he was at this time. 
‘There is, however, one fact, one awfully solemn 
fact, I would have all children to remember: and 
that is, that the great God does not forget, but re- 
members all their lies and improper behaviour; 
and though they may seek to hide them from their 
friends by false excuses, he has them written down 
in his book, and at the judgment of the last day, 
if not pardoned, they will all be produced against 
them. I can tel] you one thing that Richard had’ 
forgot, and Henry forgot too, and that is, that the 
eye of this all-seeing God was ever upon them, 
watching their sinfulness, and hearing every word. 
O, my dear children, love the truth: if you have 
done wrong, confess it, and be sorry for it; but 
do not seek to hide it, for falsehood and deceit the 
holy God abhors. [London Child’s Companion. 








BENEVOLENCE | 
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THE SAVAGE ISLANDERS. . 

On a certain island there once lived a race of 
savages, of whom I will endeavor to give to my 
little readers some account. I hope it will be 
pleasing to them, and at the same time teach them 
to value more highly the blessings of Christianity. 
The soil of this island was very rich and fertile; 
and if it had been properly tilled, it would have 





she knew my disposition better than I did myself, 


for, in spite of my sighs and my tears, my turning | 


and twisting, my yawning and screwing up my 
face into the most disconsolate shapes imaginable, 
she kept me there till the clock struck five. 

I need not say that this occurrence effectually 
cured me of my idle habits; for, after that time, 
had Gammer Hazledine threatened me with a task 
of a whole column of spelling, in six syllables, it 
would not have frightened me so much as when 
she threatened me with two hours’ holiday where- 
in I should do nothing. 

From experience, I am convinced, that though 
many kinds of work may be considered hard, yet 
sitting still, and doing nothing, is harder than 
them all. [London Child’s Companion. 


“I FORGOT IT.” 


Mr. L— was walking in his garden, and hear- 
ing an unusual noise in one of the apple-trees, he 





‘looked up to see what was the matter; when, lo! 


to his great surprise, he found that his own little 
boy, about ten years of age, was mounted there. 
‘* Richard, and is it indeed you?’’ he exclaimed, 
with astonishment. Richard was very much fright- 
ened when he heard his papa’s voice, for he knew 
he was doing wrong, and he began to scramble 
down immediately. When he did reach the 
ground, a pretty figure to be sure he was: his 
face and hands scratched, and his pinafore and 
trousers covered with dirt. Mr. L— took hold of 
him rather roughly, and, with a stern countenance, 
asked how he could dare to disobey his mamma’s 
orders; asking him, at the same time, if he did 
not recollect she had said he should not climb the 
trees any more. ‘‘ Yes, papa,” answered the 
trembling culprit, ‘‘ I know now that she did say 
so; but I forgot wt.” ‘* Forgot it, indeed,” repii- 
ed his father; ‘‘go into the house directly and 
change your clothes, ard you shall be punished 
for this in some suitable manner.” Little Richard 
went sobbing and crying away, resolving and 
promising that he would not do so any more. 
Now, my dear readers, you must know that this 
was not the first, second, or even third offence of 
the kind; and Richard, as his papa was well aware, 
was often in the habit of doing wrong, and then 
saying, by way of excuse, that he forgot it: he for- 
got he had been told not to do soandso; and in this 
instance he told a direct falsehood, for, in truth, 
he had not forgotten his mamma’s command about 
climbing the apple-tree; this he knew very well, 
and the correction he met with was for two faults 
—disobedience and lying. 

I once knew another little boy, named Henry, 
who was very much given to the same: folly, and 


produced a great abundance of fruits and grain. 
But the people were so wild and rude, that they 
suffered the ground to be overgrown with woods 
| and bushes, while they lived chiefly on the flesh 
‘and milk of their cattle. People of other coun- 
‘tries were afraid to visit the island, because the 
| inhabitants were as ferocious as the wolves which 
| roamed through their forests. Only a few traders 
| sometimes ventured among them, and gave them 
| trinkets, and other articles of very little value, in 
exchange for the beautiful baskets, which the peo- 
ple were very skilful in making. These islanders 
went almost entirely naked, or had only-scanty 
coverings of skins. Like all other savages, they 
were very fond of ornaments, and they used to 
mark their skin with the figures of animals, trees, 
&c. by pricking it with an instrument full of sharp 
teeth, and then rubbing in the juice of a plant, 
which made the figures of a bright blue color. 
Their houses during the summer were formed of 
the branches of trees roughly woven together, and 
daubed over with clay. In winter, they removed 
to natural caves or huts, hollowed out of the 
ground with much labor. Their boats were made 
of basket-work covered with skins. 

But the worst thing about these poor savages 
was their religion, which, instead of softening 
their hearts and manners, and teaching them to 
| love one another, only made them more fierce and 
cruel. Their gods were the sun, moon, and stars, 
and the spirits of the dead. Their temples were 
large masses of unhewn stone, without any roof 
or covering but the branches or the leaves of the 
trees which surrounded them. The most pleasing 
sacrifices which they thought they could offer to 
their gods were human victims, mostly captives 
taken in war, or persons who had committed some 
crime. But if there was not a sufficient number 
of such, they seized and sacrificed the innocent. 
Sometimes they made a gigantic image of basket- 
work, in which, as a cage, they enclosed their 
victims to be slowly burned to death. But you 
may be anxious to know who these savages were, 
in what part of the world they lived, and how long 
ago. Were they the natives of New Zealand, or 
Madagascar, or Sumatra? My little readers, if 
you could trace back a few centuries from son to 
father, you would find that these rude, ignorant, 
superstitious savages were your own ancesters, 
whose blood runs in your veins! I have given 
you a description of what the ancient Britons were, 
about eighteen hundred years ago. And the in- 
habitants of France, Spain, Germany, &c. were 
equally ignorant and cruel. Now from some of 
these idolatrous nations most of the people of ihe 
Dnited States are descended. Of this, we have 
evidence even in the names of the days of the 
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Youth’s Companion. 











week. Sunday was the day on which our ances- | thought will have a great influence in preventing you 


tors worshipped the Sun; Monday, the Moon; 


Tuesday, one of their gods called Tuisco; Wed- 
nesday was the day of Woden; Thursday Thor’s 


day; Friday, sacred to Friga, an impure goddess; 


Saturday was Seater’s day. These deities were 
the same, though called by different names, as the 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn of 


the Greeks and Romans. 


What then has made the difference between us 
Pious missionaries pitied 
them in their perishing condition, and carried to 
Through grace they believed, 
repented, and turned from dumb idols to worship 
The Gospel, nothing 


and our ancestors? 
them the Gospel. 


the living and true God. 
but the Gospel, has made us what we are, a re- 
fined and Christian people. Now, as we owe so 
much to the Gospel, what is our duty to those who 
are still in the condition in which our ancestors 
were? Letthe Bible answer the question, ‘: Free- 
ly ye have received, freely give.” Jet us then 
pray, ‘* Thy kingdom come,” and prove the sin- 
cerity of our prayers by doing what our hand find- 
eth to do to hasten its coming. _[ Youth’s Friend. 

















EDITORIAL. 


ES ST 


Burglers and Burglary. 


Me. Wixxis—I saw in one of the City papers the 
other day an account of a lady who lived alone, and 
she was afraid the Burglers would rob her house in 
the night, so, she colleeted all the men’s hats she could 
find and placed them on the table in the entry, that 
the Burglers might think there were many men in the 
house, and se be frightened away. I think that isa 
cunning plan; but I don’t know what Burglers are, 
nor what Burglary is, and as you have been so kind as 
to explain in the Youth’s Companion about Pirates and 
Piracy, | thought I would ask you to explain about 
Burglers and Burglary too. A youne Reaper. 

Weare pleased with this request of our young friend, 
and will give a simple explanation that he and others 
may understand it. 

The design of good laws is to protect persons and 
property against the violence of wicked men. Now, 
you know when you are asleep in your bed at night, a 
person might secretly enter the house and steal your 
money or clothing, and if he saw you waking up, 
might kill you, so that you could not detect him and 
cause him to be punished. This is the crime which is 
called Burglary, and if any one of the family is killed, 
itis Murder. But those who live in the house have a 
right to defend themselves, and if they kill the Bur- 
glers, it is called justifiable Homicide, and the law 


clears them. Burglary is punished with death, and so 
This is a good law, hecause when wicked 
men see how severely they will be punished, it deters 
them from such wickedness, and we can quietly sleep 


is Murder. 


in our beds. 


There is another crime somewhat like it, which is 


punished with death. This is called Arson. It is set 
ting fire to an inhabited dwelling house in the nigh 
time. 


are in danger of being all burnt up with it. 


crime. 


Children may think that they shall never commit 


such dreadful crimes as these. But such crimes have 
been committed, and those who committed them were 
once children, and perhaps thought they never should 
do so. It is probable they began by doing little things 
that are wrong, such as taking play things from smaller 
boys, or taking things belonging to their parents or 
friends without asking leave, and not being punished 
for these things, they proceeded to greater acts of 
wickedness, until the gallows stopt them in their 
course of iniquity. Now, if you always remember 
that God is a witness of all your conduct, and even of 
your thoughts, and that doing to others, in any way, 


from doing little wrong things, and thus may save you 
from doing great ones. 





Dancing and Balls. 

I have heard some young Misses say, “ what harin 
is there in Dancing, and why cannot I learn to dance 
and go to the Balls?” 

There is no harm in Dancing, if it is used as an ex- 
ercise, with moderation; but there is harm and danger 
too, when young people dance till their blood is heated 
and they are fatigued, and they set in the cool air, and 
give a sudden check to perspiration; such imprudence 
has often caused colds and consumptions and death— 
there is danger to the character and the morals too, 


last hour. 


when young people of both sexes meet in a promiscu- 
ous assembly, and indulge in the exhiliration and fa- 
miliarity common on such occasions as Balls and 
Dancing Assemblies—there is danger too in the expo- 
sure to the midnight air, while clad in the thin dresses 
used on such occasions, when returning home—there 
is harm too in spending precious time in a manner 
which we should not spend it, if we knew it was our 
Persons have been carried from the Ball 
room to the grave, and many young men have con- 
tracted habits of extravagance at those midnight par- 
ties which have caused their ruin. 
were occasioned by the following lines, written by 
Miss A. A. H. a young lady in Tennessee, who re- 
ceived an Invitation to attend a Ball, and sent them as 
her Reply— 
Your Ticket, Sirs, came safe to hand, 


These 


Requesting me to join the band, 
Composed of folly, mirth and glee, 
To dance the precious hours away. 
O no, my time I can’t thusspend, 
*T was given for a wiser end, 

Folly and fashion deck the Hall, 

I can’t attend the midnight Ball. 


I have not long to stay on earth, 
Therefore I have no time for mirth, 
Much P’ve to do in this short space, 
Or ne’er partake of heavenly grace. 
I must repent for folly’s past, 

Or pardoning mercy never taste; 
To gospel truth I must attend, 

And many prayers for mercy send. 
My Bible too my thoughts engage, 
I must peruse the sacred page; 

All this and more I have to do, 

So to the Ball I cannot go. 





The little Greek Paper. 


reflections 


A. A. H. 


You will see, at once, that this is a dreadful 
crime—because the people who are asleep in a house 
Itisa 
good law, therefore, which inflicts such a severe pun- 
ishment, and thus prevents the commission of the 


When so many of our young readers seem of late 
to have forgotten the poor Greek children, and their 
little paper, it is cheering to find that some have re- 


ing to Mr. Brewer, and a few more such would en- 
courage the hope that the ‘Star in the East” will 
not be suffered to set in oblivion. 


- Marlborough, Oct. 6th, 1834. 
t} Mr. Wittis,—I now enclose to you $8, 25, given 
principally by the children and youth of this place, 


entitled, **'The Star in the East.” 


of heathen children and youth. 


membered them. The following letter will be gratify- 


which I wish you would be so kind as to forward to 
Mr. Brewer, to aid in the support of the publication 
And may this 
little sum, which I trust was cheerfully given, be ac- 
companied by our prayers that God will make it the 
happy instrument of enlightening and saving thousands 


Exizasetu H. Goopate, 





Donations for the little Greek Paper. 


Amount received previous to July 


School Children in New. Echota, Cherokee Nation, 
Sabbath School Children in Evangelical Socie 
Family of Children in Marshfield, - 
Children and Youth in Marlborough, 

Sabbath School Children in Evangelical 


8 
$303 has been paid to Mr. Brewer—the balance is retained, sub- 
ject to his order, agreeable to his request. 


ty, Dracat, 2 


Church, Berlin, . 


Collector. 


12, $349 59 


3 60 


2 
8 25 
3 60 





369 4 
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as you would not have them do to you, is breaking 
hig holy law, and sioning against him, this single 


Blindness of Passion, or Mistakes of a Bear. 


Fish, which forms their chief nourishment, and 
which the bears procure for themselves in the rivers, 
was last year excessively scarce in Kamtschatka. A 


= 
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great famine consequently existed among them, and 

instead of retiring to their dens, they wandered about 
the whole winter through, even in the streets of the 
town of St. Paul. One of them, finding the outer gate 
ofa house open, entered, and the gate accidentally 
closed after him. The woman of the house had just 
placed a large tea-kéttle, full of boiling water, jn 
theecourt; the bear smelt to it and burned his nose: 
provoked at the pain, he vented all his fury upon the 
kettle, folded his fore-paws round it, pressed it with 
his whole strength against his breast to crush it, and 
burned himself, of course, still more and moré. The 
horrible growl which rage and pain forced from him 

brought all the inhabitants of the house and neighhor- 
hood to the spot, and poor bruin was soon dispatched 
by shots from the window.—He has, however immor- 
talized his memory, and, become a proverb amongst 
the town’s-people; for when any one injures himself 
by his own violence, they call him ‘the bear with the 
tea-kettle.”—Capt. Kotzebue’s New Voyages Round the 
World in the Years 1823—1826. 





He struck me first! 


And whatif he did? That is no reason why you 

should strike him. Because your playmate is foolish 
and wicked enough, to hurt his friend, will you imitate 
his bad example? Shame on sucha spirit! It is the 
spirit of a murderer. 

David Jones of Philadelphia, was not a very bad 
boy. He loved and obeyed his parents, studied his les- 
sons, said his prayers, and kept out of bad company. 
More than can be said of all lads. 

But, David had one fault. He was revengeful. | 
think I can almost see him now, his head thrown back, 
his lips pouting, his eyes flashing fire, and his little fists 
doubled. What’s the matter? Why Ira Hart has 
knocked off his hat. No great insult this, toa boy, but 
still Ira had no right to do it. 

But see David, he catches a pair of dividers or com- 
passes, and hurls them at Ira. There! there! see the 
blood run! An eye is put out—but stop, thatis not 
all—the brain is reached—and fra is dying. He 
breaths—no—no—he is dead! 

Poor David! he knelt down, and put his hands upon 
the breast of Ira, and cried, but alas! no tears can give 
life to the dead. Ira’s body was carried home to his 
surprised and hearthroken parents, and the next day 
laid in the ground. : 

So much for striking back. Many a little boy would 
give a thousand worlds like this (if he had them, ) to re- 
pair the evil done in a moment of indulgedanger. Je- 
sus says, ‘ bless them that curse, and do good to them 
that despitefully use you.,—Well would it be for the 
world, if this maxim were obeyed. [Child’s Newspaper. 





A Persevering Scholar. 

A faithful Sunday-school teacher, living some dis- 
= from the school, starfed one Sabbath to go, but 

nding the weather cold, and the snow much banked 
up, he concluded it best not to proceed, but thought 
he would stop and see how a very poor family was, 
whose children belonged to his class. On entering, he 
found one of the boys preparing for school, who had 
neither shoe nor stocking to put on, but as a substitute 
was sewing old rags on his feet, intending then to make 
his way through the snowto school, a distance of near- 
ly two miles. The same boy did not know his letters 
when he entered the school; now he had bought him- 
selfa Testament, and could read in it. May not the 
conduct of this child shame many children who are so 
ready to find an excuse to absent themselves from 
school? [S. S. Anecdotes. 


A Negro Boy. 

A negro boy who attended a Sunday-school, throu 
some quarrel with another boy, ran away. Ont 
evening of the third day, he came back, and begged to 
be forgiven. Being asked what brought him back, he 
replied, ‘‘Massa, that school fetch me. Suppose me go 
to school no more, that make me afraid: me know 
nothing if me gonoschool.” Being told he might seek 
another school, his reply was, ‘‘Massa, me can’t leave 
this. S’pose, massa, you whip me? put me in black 
hole? that right, massa; do me good; me run away for 
nothing; but me can’t leave dis school here.” 9 








An Infant’s Faith. 

A little boy, in North Carolina, between three and 
four years old, whose mother was very sick, was ob- 
served to sit very still, and look very serious. After @ 
while his mother got better, and then this little boy 
went to her bed-side, and said, ‘‘ Mother, I didn’t 
think you would die.” ‘ Why not, my son?” said his 
mother. ‘ Because I prayed to God, that he would 
not take my good mamma from me.” [ Y. Friend. 











Repent, believe, and mourn your errors past; 
And live each day as though it were your last. 


